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not easy to decide on the value to the surgeon of 
large plates showing merely the bones of the shoulder 
and elbow joints, or figures of the various bones of 
the limb, or purely diagrammatic representations of 
the arterial arches and veins. 

As the surgeon is well aware, veins are very much 
larger than the arteries they accompany. Figures of 
sections, therefore, should show this; and, in order 
that they may do so in a serviceable manner, should 
be made from formol-hardened bodies. Again, in the 
limbs, not infrequently two veins accompany an 
artery; and this is especially common in the region 
illustrated in plate ix. Figures of sections, further¬ 
more, should be accompanied by some key to the 
precise level at which the cut has been made. In 
some regions, as, for example, about the carpus, a 
very small deviation in the level of two sections pro¬ 
duces an appreciable difference in their appearance. 
The relationship of the vessels, &c., in plate xxi. 
may be correct, but where is the tendon of the flexor 
carpi radialis? Plate xxv., though semi-schematic, 
should show the slip passing from the tendon of the 
extensor communis to that of the extensor digiti 
minimi. 

It is evident that the writer has been too ambitious, 
and has endeavoured to display encyclopaedic know¬ 
ledge in an utterly inadequate space. Consequently 
some subjects have had to be treated in a manner all 
too brief. A description of the nerve to the latissimus 
dorsi in three lines and two words, or of the sub¬ 
scapular nerve in two and a half lines, is of little 
value to the surgeon and none at all to the student. 

The volume before us forms the second part of the 
complete work, and deals with the anterior limb. The 
printers and publishers are to be commended for their 
share of the work. 


THE ROMANCE OF SAVAGE LIFE. 

The Romance of Savage Life, describing the Life of 
Primitive Man, his Customs, Occupations, Lan¬ 
guage, Beliefs, Arts, Crafts, Adventures, Games, 
Sports, & °c. By G. F. Scott Elliot. Pp. 384. 
(London : Seeley and Co., Ltd., 1908.) Price 5s. 
POPULAR yet accurate account of savage life 
would supply an obvious want; and though Mr. 
Scott Elliot’s contribution is interesting and readable, 
it still leaves the field open to some more competent 
writer. The model for a book of the kind is the 
“ Anthropology ” of Prof. Tylor, a volume popular 
and at the same time truly scientific, with which Mr. 
Elliot does not seem to be acquainted. Like this it 
might dispense with a bibliography and footnotes. 
Mr. Elliot, however, professes to give references, but 
these and his list of authors are inadequate. If 
authorities are to be quoted full references should be 
given, and it is worse than useless merely to name 
without further detail books like Gibbon’s “ Decline 
and Fall ” or the “ Polynesian Researches ” of Ellis. 

A bibliography, again, which ignores Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen and Dr. Howitt’s last book on 
Australians; Col. Dalton, Sir J. G. Scott and Mr. 
Thurston on Indian forest tribes; Catlin and School¬ 
craft on North American Indians; Dr. Rivers on the 
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Todas; Miss Kingsley and Col. Ellis on West Africa; 
Dr. Haddon’s “ Cambridge Expedition to Torres 
Straits”; the Journal of the Folk-lore Society; and 
last, but not least, the works of Dr. Frazer when 
totemism, death rites, and savage religion are dis¬ 
cussed, is obviously of little value. The ethno¬ 
graphical chapters are naturally the best part of the 
book; but when the writer deals with the theory of 
the ghost as affecting methods of disposal of the 
corpse, with the belief in a future life, and with 
savage animism generally, he is evidently on un¬ 
familiar ground. 

It may seem hard to tax a popular writer with 
inaccuracies and omissions such as these. But if, as 
he might reasonably have done, he frankly declined 
to quote authorities, the case would have been dif¬ 
ferent. When he professes to write in a scientific way 
he is bound by the laws which govern scientific work; 
and this is the more necessary in the case of anthro¬ 
pology, which claims to be an exact science. Finally, 
the time is past when a book like this can be illus¬ 
trated by fancy drawings of prehistoric men attacking 
a bemired mammoth, or of a young lady of the Swiss 
Lake-dwelling period doing up her back hair. It 
would have been much more instructive to supply 
photographs of modern savages at home, of the horses 
of La Madelaine Cave, or the man and bison from 
Laugerie Basse. 

Even with all these drawbacks the book is a read¬ 
able contribution to the excellent series of which it 
forms a part. Mr. Scott Elliot, without any preten¬ 
sions to style, writes pleasantly, and though his per¬ 
sonal experience of wild men seems to be confined to 
a part of Africa and Madagascar, he possesses a 
sufficiently vivid imagination to grasp the relation of 
the savage to his environment. From a comparison 
of their mode of life with that of Fuegians and 
Tasmanians, he is able to give a vivid sketch of life 
in the Cro-Magnon and Lake-dwelling periods, and 
his accounts of savage war and weapons, boats and 
huts, cookery and dancing, are often well done. The 
book will supply excellent reading to an intelligent 
boy, and may lead him to study the scientific literature 
of the subject. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Die Vegetation der Erde. VII., Die Pflanzenwelt von 
West Australien siidlich des Wendekreises. By 
Dr. L. Diels. Pp. xii + 413. (Leipzig : W. Engel- 
mann, 1906.) 

The Australian flora is of extraordinary interest, not 
only by reason of the complex problems connected 
with its origin and development, but also on 
account of the wonderful range of adaptation to their 
environment displayed by so many of its constituent 
species. It is with special pleasure, then, that we 
welcome the appearance of Dr. Diels’s treatise on the 
flora of the south-western part of the continent. The 
method of treatment pursued by the author is a good 
one. He gives a fairly full historical account of the 
investigations of his predecessors, and incidentally 
criticises the “ Flora Australensis,” in common with 
other colonial floras, on account of the frequently 
insufficient data as to locality of a species. It must, 
however, be remembered that much of the material 
for these floras is collected through channels which 
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would render it impossible to furnish such data, and 
it is better to have the description of the plants, even 
if their habitats cannot be ascertained from the 
collectors. 

The author, who spent many months going over 
the ground himself, gives a very good account of the 
physical and chief geological features of the country, 
and then discusses the general character of the flora, 
its chief geographical subdivisions, the latter of course 
depending on the amount and on the periodic distri¬ 
bution of the annual rainfall, and he then touches on 
the ecological side of the vegetation, and finally gives 
his views as to the relationship of the south-west 
Australian flora to that of the rest of the continent and 
thence to those of other lands. 

He divides the flora into eastern, Eremaaan (includ¬ 
ing the central regions), and western provinces. Of 
these, the eastern shows strongest affinities with the 
plants of other lands, e.g. with Indomalayan on the 
north and Antarctic in the south ; whilst the Eremasan, 
though largely peculiar, yet betrays north-eastern 
relationship. The south-western region is far the 
smallest region, and also is the most peculiar. Dr. 
Diels considers, in opposition to the views advanced 
by some other writers, e.g. A. R. Wallace, that the 
flora of this region is a derived and specialised one 
rather than the starting point whence the typically 
Australian plants have arisen and spread over the rest 
of the continent. 

It is impossible in a notice of reasonable length to 
deal at all fully with the contents of the book. It is 
one that should interest not only botanists, but all 
who can appreciate the bearing of plant distribution 
on geographical problems. The illustrations are 
good and the sketch-maps useful, though, perhaps, 
the inclusion of a general map in the volume might 
have rendered them more convenient for purposes of 
reference. 

Das inneralpine Beckert der Utngebung von Wien. 

By Dr. Franz X. Schaffer. Pp. viii+128. (Berlin: 

Gebriider Borntraeger, 1907.) Price 2.40 marks. 
This little work, truly a book for the pocket, is one 
of the latest additions to Borntraeger’s “ Sammlung 
geologischer Fiihrer. ” It guides the pedestrian to 
the excavations in the flat land close to Vienna, and 
shows how the sections in sands and marls illustrate 
the later phases of the struggle of central Europe 
against the old Mediterranean Sea. The history of 
successive marine invasions, penetrating the hollows 
of the rising mountain-chains, is well and succinctly 
expressed in three pages (pp. 7-9) quoted from the 
author’s “ Geologie von Wien.” The Vienna basin 
results from the falling in of the area after the 
Middle Miocene uplifts and foldings. The south¬ 
eastern European sea then invaded it for the 
last time (p. 117), depositing in a gulf the marine 
Leithakalk, with a fauna partly tropical, and ultim¬ 
ately the Sarmatian and Pontic strata, which show' 
increasingly brackish-water conditions. The boundary 
of the sunken area is still marked by hot springs and 
outflows of mineral waters, those of Baden occurring 
where the western margin of the basin is crossed by 
dislocations that follow the strike of the limestone 
Alps (p. 121). 

The Vienna basin has a charm of its own, and a 
scientific visitor may well spend a few days in it with 
this little volume as his companion. He should, of 
course, also read the story of the larger area around 
the city in the monumental “ Bild und Bau Oster- 
reichs ” (see Nature, vol. lxx., p. 49), which is not 
a book that anyone could possibly carry in the field. 
We can soon escape from the noise of the very ill- 
paved suburbs, and at Schw'echat are out along the 
quiet reaches of the Danube, making perhaps for the 
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purple “ horst ” of Hainburg, where the towers still 
climb up the rock, as a memory of invasion from 
the east. Or w'e go south along the main “ Bruch- 
linie,” under sombre w'ooded hills, until we penetrate 
the Alpine zone at Gloggnitz; or south-east across 
the Goldene Lacke, where the great Hungarian cattle 
plough the plain, which spreads here, as the result of 
subsidence, close against the mountain-spurs. The 
Leithagebirge that rises gently in the south actually 
lies in Hungary; and the line of Miocene fracture 
may still be perceived, when we attempt to carry the 
German language into the Slav and Magyar villages 
beyond it. 

The British Journal Photographic Almanac and 

Photographer's Daily Companion for 1908. 

Edited by George E. Brown. Forty-seventh year. 

(London : Henry Greenwood and Co., n.d.) Price 

is. net. 

This is the forty-seventh issue of an indispensable 
publication. Year by year the volume makes its 
appearance, and on each occasion it is found to con¬ 
tain just that collection of photographic matter which 
is so useful and valuable to the everyday photographer. 

The arrangement of the material is on similar lines 
to that of its immediate predecessors, but we are 
glad to see that all indices to advertisers, text, &c., 
are placed together at the end of the volume, un¬ 
doubtedly the proper place for easy reference. 

Naturally, the new Lurniere colour process of photo¬ 
graphy, the chief topic of the year and a wonderful 
advance in colour photography, is referred to at some 
length, and this by the editor, who includes it under 
the heading “ Screen-plate Processes of Colour Photo¬ 
graphy. ’ ’ 

The” section entitled “ Epitome of Progress ” will 
be found as useful as ever, summarising as it does 
in abstracts, papers, communications, articles, &c., 
which have appeared in either home or foreign 
journals, adding—and this is a valuable feature—the 
full reference. 

In “ Recent Novelties in Apparatus ” we have a 
verv useful section. The editor only describes those 
articles which have come under his own personal 
examination, and only those introduced since the 
last issue of the almanac. 

The approved formulae, tables of chemical and op¬ 
tical data, lists of photographic societies, &c., have 
all been brought carefully up to date, and the mass 
of advertisements is, as usual, an important feature 
of the publication. 

In addition to numerous illustrations, the frontis¬ 
piece is an example of the autotype carbon tissues, 
25,000 copies of which were printed by the Autotype 
Co., and mounted by the Adhesive Dry Mounting Co., 
Ltd., on paper provided by Messrs. R. T. Tanner and 
Co. An excellent coloured plate is reproduced by the 
Sanger Shepherd Colour-printing Syndicate, while 
another coloured plate is shown, the three-colour blocks 
and printing of which are the work of Messrs. Hood 
and Co., Ltd. 

It may be stated in conclusion that the volume 
is a marvellously cheap shillingsworth, and will no 
doubt find its usual place on the shelf of every 
photographer’s work-room. 

Science of Nature-History. By Nasarvanji Jivanji 

Readymoney. Pp. 103. (London : Times of India 

Office, 1907.) Price 4s. 

The author provides what he describes as “ A guide 
showing how or where to think on events or collect 
facts in nature-history order so as to describe and 
define events from nature-history point of view.” 
It will serve to define the author’s object if some 
of his technicalities are explained. Nature-history 
is a short, less luminous name for the practical study 
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